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A CONFUSED ARGUMENT
In his post-prayer speech this evening Gandhiji
dealt with a letter in which the correspondent had said
that he was painfully surprised to hear from Gandhiji's
lips that it hurt him to continue to receive letters in
English. Gandhiji had said that India was friends with
all. If he had equally friendly feelings towards Muslims
and Englishmen, how was it that he was working for
preserving Urdu and displacing English? Gandhiji was
amazed at the question. It displayed gross ignorance of
facts. English was an international language but it
could never become the national language of India.
English was a foreign language, not so Urdu. He was
proud of the fact that Urdu was a language which had
evolved in India and was an Indian language. It was
originally the language spoken in the military camps
during Muslim rule and the military largely consisted
of Indians, whether Hindus or Muslims. Muslim rulers
had become domiciled in India. When Gandhiji returned
to India as a barrister, he was a youngster. After two
years' stay in India, he went away to South Africa,
where he had stayed for twenty years. Ever since his
return to India from South Africa, he had been crying
from the house top that the national language of India
could be none but the one that was spoken in the North
by the Hindus and Muslims and written in thtNagari
or Urdu script. It was the language of Tulsidas. The
poet saint had not disdained to use Arabic and Persian
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